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Preface 


The Long Term Resource Monitoring Program (LTRMP) was authorized under the Water 
Resources Development Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-662) as an element of ine U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers’ Environmental Management Program. The LTRMP is being implemented by the 
Environmental Management Technical Center, an office of the National Biological Survey, in 
cooperation with the five Upper Mississippi River System states, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin, with Juidance and Program responsibility provided by .he U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 


The mission of the LTRMP is to provide decision makers with information to maintain the 
Upper Mississippi River System as a viable large river ecosystem given its multiple-use character. 
The long-term goals of the Program are to understand the system, determine resource trends and 
impacts, develop management alternatives, manage information, and develop useful products. 


This review is part of a Corps of Engineers study on the effects of navigation on the Upper 
Mississippi River System. The purpose of the review is to describe the physical impacts on 
vegetation from waves generated by commercial and recreational traffic and by natural forces, and 
the ecological consequences of these impacts. This report satisfies Work Unit A, Effects of Vessel 
Passage on Wave Regime and Sediment Dynamics and Work Unit B, Evaluation of Impacts of 
Navigation-iInduced Waves on Aquatic Macrophytes, in Strategy 1.2.2, Determine Effects of 
Navigation on Selected Components and Processes of the Upper Mississippi River System 
Ecosystem, under Objective 1.2, /mplement Ecological Research, under Goal 1, Develop a Better 
Understanding of the Ecology of the Upper Mississippi River System and its Resource Problems, as 
specified in the Operating Plan for the Long Term Resource Monitoring Program (USFWS 1992). 


This report was developed with partial funding provided by the Long Term Resource 
Monitoring Program. 


Additional copies of this report may be obtained from the National Technical Information 
Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 22161. 


This report should be cited as: 


Kimber, A., and J. W. Barko. 1994. A literature review of the effects of waves on aquatic plants. 
Report by lowa State University and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Waterways 
Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Mississippi, and National Biological Survey, Environmental 
Management Technical Center, Onalaska, Wisconsin, for the National Biological Survey, 
Environmental Management Technical Center, Onalaska, Wisconsin, August 1994. LTRMP 
94-SO02. 25 pp. 
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Introduction 


The aquatic plant communities of the Upper Mississippi River have the capacity to stabilize 
sediments, improve water quality, and provide habitat and food for invertebrates, fish, waterfowl, 
and mammals (Martin et al. 1951; Sculthorpe 1967; Sparks 1984). 


The impacts of wave energy caused by wind and by recreational and commercial traffic in the 
Upper Mississippi River on aquatic plant community stability, productivity, and diversity are 
unknown, although the physical effects of barge traffic on wave generation, sediment suspension, 
and transport into side channels have been examined. Séveral reports have stated the need for 
experimental studies addressing the effects of navigation on aquatic plants in the Upper Mississippi 
River System (Lubinski et al. 1980, 1981; Rasmussen 1983; Leake and Keevin 1990; Vohs et al. 
1993), and study plans have been developed but not yet carried out (U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
1989, 1993). 


This review is part of a Corps of Engineers study on the effects of navigation on the Upper 
Mississippi River. The purpose of the review is to describe the physical impacts on vegetation from 
waves generated by commercial and recreational traffic and by natural forces, and the ecological 
consequences of these impacts. 


Characteristics of Waves 


Waves Produced by Natural Forces 


Waves produced in deep water by either wind or gravity flow tend to have circular wave 
forms, which become elliptical as waves move toward shallow water (Hakanson 1977; Spence 
1982). For wind-generated waves, Spence (1982) concluded that if the water depth is less than 
half of the wave length (referred to as the wave-mixed depth), wave energy can be transmitted to 
the bottom, where it may be sufficient to uproot plants directly as well as resuspending and 
transporting sediments, as shown by Carper and Bachmann (1984). Wave lengths of wind- 
generated wa'es depend upon effective fetch distance, wind velocity, and wind duration (Hakanson 
1977; Keddy 1982). 


Waves Produced by Commercial and Recreational Traffic 


Commercial Traffic 


Wave lengths of navigation-generated waves will depend on the vessel's velocity, distance 
from shore, size, shape and loading, upstream versus downstream traffic, and the frequency of 
vessel passage (Karaki and Van Hoften 1974; Berger and Associates 1980; Bhowmik et al. 1981a, 
1981b, 1982, 1989; Maynord and Siemsen 1991; Mazumder et al. 1991). 


As a barge-tow moves through the water, it creates diverging surge waves in front of the bow 
which radiate outward to the channel shores. Due to the friction between the vessel and moving 
water, return currents are created which accelerate in the opposite direction of vessel movement 
(Karaki and Van Hoften 1974). This velocity gradient is superimposed on the natural flow regime of 
the channel, such that a downstream vessel will cause a decrease in ambient water velocity at its 
mid-section (Bhowmik and Mazumder 1990), and a brief current reversal may occur (Schloesser and 
Manny 1989; Miller et ail. 1990). As the return current develops and as water is drawn toward the 


propeller, the water level around the vessel drops temporarily (drawdown). Drawdown is affected 
by channel cross-sectional area and will be greater in narrow channels (Hochstein and Adams 
1989). Measuremcats by Bhowmik and Mazumder (1990) and Bhowmik et al. (1981) indicate the 
majority of drawdowns on the lilinois and Mississippi Rivers are approximately 0.1 m and last on the 
order of several minutes. 


In the zone behind a barge-tow, wave structure and energy are influenced by the velocity and 
turbulence of flow. The stern waves are affected by the return current, by the propeller jet, tow 
speed, and channel cross-section (Fig. 1). Closer to shore, bow and stern waves interact to form a 
complex turbulent pattern. Velocity changes in the channel! border area can be from 3 to 10 times 
ambient river velocity, and the duration of velocity increases can last as long as 15 min near shore 
(Mazumder et al. 1991). These velocity increases can be measured in side channels (Bhowmik et 
al. 1981c). Empirical equations have been developed relating generated wave height to vessel 
width, draft, velocity, and channel cross-sectional area (Bhowmik et al. 1981a, 1981b). In addition 
to shoreline effects, the propeller jet, wake flows, and displacement flows beneath barge-tows 
significantly increase near-bed velocities over ambient river velocities (Maynord and Siemsen 1991). 


In shallow channels (defined by Sorensen as having depth iess than approximately 1/20 the 
wave length), the wave patterns generateu by vessel movement are a function of water depth 
(Sorensen 1973). The wave direction is solely dependent on vessel speed and water depth. 
Sorensen found that waves generated by model ship hulls touch channel! bottom at Froude numbers 
(V,/igd)*) where V, = vessel speed; g = acceleration of gravity; d = water depth >0.6. For the 
Upper Mississippi River System, Bhowmik and Mazumder (1990) estimated that Froude numbers 
>0.4 indicated that wave enerny was being transmitted to bottom sediments. 


Recreational Traffic 


Recreational boat traffic can generate wave heights sufficient to increase sediment 
resuspension and damage vegetation. Bhowmik et al. (1990, 1991; Bhowmik and Soong 1992a, 
1992b) found that cabin cruisers and towboats without barge convoys generated the largest wave 


trains on the Upper Mississippi River, with recreational traffic generating waves from 0.4 to 0.5 m 
high. 


Physical Effects of Waves 


Sediment Suspension by Natural Forces 


Wind-generated resuspension of sediments within the wave-mixed depth has been 
documented for lakes (Carper and Bachmann 1984), lagoons, rivers, and estuaries (Schoellhamer 
and Levesque 1991). Suspended sediments decrease light availability to submersed vegetation 
(Otto and Enger 1960; Wetzel 1983), may abrade leaves {Sculthorpe 1967), and increase nutrient 
concentrations in the water column. In a shallow lake in Denmark, fluctuations in total phosphorus 
concentration in the water column had the same patterns and magnitude as resuspension events 
(Kristensen et al. 1992). Significantly higher chlorophyll and ammonium concentrations were found 
during wind resuspension in a tropical lagoon (Arfi et al. 1993), and resuspension was a major 
factor controlling overall productivity. In the Potomac River, Simon (1989) concluded from studies 
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Figure 1. Schematic diagram showing the water motion generated by a ship (from Blaauw et al. 


1984) 


of wind-generated resuspension that “one resuspension event lasting minutes could mix more 
ammonium into the water column from desorption of ammonium from sediment solids than could be 
delivered . . . by passive flux from shallow-water sediments in 10-1,000 days." As nutrient 
concentrations in the water column increase, algal biomass increases, as reflected in higher 
chlorophyll concentrations (Arfi et al. 1993). Higher algal biomass, either plankton in the water or 
periphyton on leaf surfaces, will decrease light availability for submersed macrophytes and may 
precipitate their decline, as suggested, for example, by Phillips et al. (1978). Shading from epiphyte 
loading on Ranunculus leaves during low flows appeared to restrict macrophyte growth in the River 
Lambourn (Ham et al. 1981). 


Sediment Resuspension by Vessels 


In a study of sediment resuspension in the Ohio River, Berger and Associates, Inc. (1980) 
noted significant resuspension related to tow passage, which was related to tow size, with small 
tows having approximately half the impact of ‘arge tows. Significant increases in sediment 
suspension were noted for anchoring or maneuvering barges. Using rented barges and tows on the 
Ohio River, Bhowmik et al. (1989) observed sediment resuspension lasting from 25 to 30 min. 
Bhowmik et al. (1981a) described the effects of barge traffic on sediment resuspension in the 
lilinois and Mississippi Rivers. The increase in resuspension and transport into side channels was 
greatest when water flow was lowest, which was also the period when backwater deposition rates 
and sediment trapping efficiencies were highest. They noted that frequency of tow passage 
affected the duration of resuspension: " . . . successive tow passages at time intervals of less than 
90 minutes result in extended periods of increased sediment concentration... ." Effects of tow 
passage were greater on the lilinois River than on the Upper Mississippi River due to the narrower 
channel of the Illinois (Bhowmik et al. 1981a; Adams 1992). In a similar study, Eckblad (1981) 
observed increases in turbidity in side channels during tow passage in Pool 9 of the Upper 
Mississippi River. At about half the sites, there was a brief decrease in ambient turbidity after a 
barge passage, followed by an increase above ambient levels. Eckblad postulated that the 
temporary decrease in turbidity was due to water being pulled out of side channels during 
drawdown. The largest increases in turbidity "were found at shallow side channels where wave 
wash appeared to be responsible for the resuspension of near shore sediments.” In another study 
of Pool 9, Smart et al. (1985) found that the duration of increased suspended sediment associated 
with commercial navigation lasted approximately 90 min. On the Illinois River, Sparks et al. (1980) 


found statistically significant increases in suspended sediment in side channels with increasing tow 
traffic. 


The direction of traffic affects the magnitude of resuspension, as observed by Claflin et al. 
(1981), with upbound traffic causing greater resuspension than downbound traffic. Similarly, 
Hochstein and Adams (1989) noted that the kinetic energy added to the channel for an upbound 
vessel is greater than that of a downbound vessel, since the directions of propeller wash, return 
flow, and ambient river flow are the same. 


in addition to sediment resuspension, barge-tows may increase the mixing of effluent plumes 
from wastewater treatment plants, as shown by Stefan and Riley (1985). This effect is especially 
pronounced during summer low flows and may cause surges of effluent plumes. 


In baseline studies of Pool 9, Eckblad (1981) noted that small recreational boats traveling at 
high speed in side channels increased suspended sediment concentrations. 


Mixing 


Due to low diffusion coefficients for gases in water, boundary layers depleted in carbon dioxide 
or rich in oxygen develop on submersed leaves of aquatic vegetation. These layers can be several 
times the leaf thickness (Wetzel 1988). In submersed plant beds, depending on density and type of 
vegetation, flow velocities can be reduced by 58% to 92% of velocity outside the bed (Madsen and 
Warncke 1983) to the order of millimeters per second (mm/s), (Marshall and Westlake 1989), 
resulting in laminar flow regimes and boundary layers up to nine times leaf thicknesses (Losee and 
Wetzel 1993). Carbon dioxide acquisition can be a limiting step for aquatic plant photosynthesis 
(Jenkins and Proctor 1985; Bowes and Salvucci 1989) and in plant distribution (Hough and Fornwell 
1988); and high oxygen concentrations can inhibit carbon fixation by increasing the probability of 
photorespiration. Thus, moderate increases in flow or wave action can enhance mixing and 
dispersion uf oxygen, and increase plant photosynthesis (Fonseca and Kenworthy 1987). In studies 
of Ranunculus and other macrophytes in the River Lambourn, Ham et al. (1982) found that 
Ranunculus beds expanded during periods of high spring discharges. Decreases in current velocity 
and silt deposition were correiated with decreases in Ranunculus growth (Ladle and Casey 1971). 

In the Chesapeake Bay, Carter et al. (1991) found that wind decreased dissolved oxygen in plant 
beds and also decreased thermal stratification, although this effect decreased in dense plant 
canopies. In Amazon floodplain lakes, basins with greater fetch (greater wind-generated wave 
energies) had greater vertical mixing and less anoxia (Melack 1984). Ir an early study of the 
Chesapeake Bay estuaries, Bourne (1932) found that high winds increased the amount of salt water 
entering embayments. At low water velocities, Westlake (1967, 1975) found that photosynthesis 
rates increased as velocity increased, but the rate of increase diminished with higher velocities. In a 
study of macrophyte growth in three sediment types in flowing waters, lower biomass was 
produced in coarser sediments and at high current velocities (Chambers et al. 1991). Thus, it 
appears that moderate increases in velocity enhance photosynthesis by boundary layer removal. 
However, when carbon dioxide is supplied at saturating levels to plants, higher velocities result in 
decreased net photosynthesis. This effect is possidly due to leaching of organic substances from 
leaf surfaces or to physical damage (Madsen et al. 1993). Thus, moderate wave action and current 
flow enhance plant productivity, but the appropriate definition of moderate velocities and wave 
energies which enhance growth may vary seasonally, with bed size, plant density, and species 
morphology. 


Sediment Deposition 


Deposition of fine sediments may stimulate plant growth by providing nutrients or, conversely, 
may decrease plant growth by shading if sediments are deposited on leaves (Ladle and Casey 1971) 
or may bury propagules so deeply they fail to germinate. In a study of Engiish rivers that were 
channelized, Brookes (1988) compared species diversity in upstream control recions with diversity 
in the downstream channelized sections. Channelization increased suspended sediment 
concentrations and sediment deposition. In the channelized regions, submersed species diversity 
decreased due to burial. However, species response depended upon the ability of plants to alter 
their rooting depth. Nasturtium, a species which could alter its rooting depth, survived, whereas 
Ranunculus, which did not alter rooting depth, became buried. Ham et al. (1981) found that the 
growth of Ranuncuius beds was restricted following sediment deposition resulting from dredging in 
the Lambourn River. In a study of Va/lisneria americana tuber germination, Rybicki and Carter 
(1986) found that burial of tubers by 200 mm of sediment decreased germination rates and 
subsequent growth. In a study of Sagittaria /atifolia and S. rigida beds in open areas and 
backwaters of Pool 9 of the Upper Mississippi River, Clark and Clay (1985) observed that beds had 
greater standing crop in open areas despite their greater exposure. They concluded that the 








observed siltation in backwaters resulted in less productive Sagittaria beds. Fine sediments 
deposited during seasonal low flows may create a substrate for plant expansion, only to be 
resuspended and plants uprooted when flows increase, as observed by Sirjola (1969), Edwards 
(19693), Hynes (1970), and Haslam (1978). 


Extremes: Storms, Winter Navigation, Navigation in Low Flow 


Storms 


Superimposed upon wind- and/or navigation-induced shear and sediment resuspension, storms 
and spates can destroy or restructure aquatic plant communities and may be responsible for the 
cyclical growth of vegetation (Hasiam 1987). The frequency aod “tensity of storms may determine 
the interval in which plant communities develop, so that 2it:¢ freq.ont or very severe storms 
vegetation may recover very slowly (Haslam 1978; Carter «: al. 1985). Major declines in reed 
populations have been noted after severe storms (Ostendors * 929; Stark and Dienst 1989). Storm 
damage at the end of a growing season may remove propagules and result in decreased plant 
populations in the following year (Haslam 1978). Floods may change species composition and 
decrease seed production by aquatic vegetation (Birch et al. 1988). Hurricanes result in heavy 
runoff which scours channels, uproots vegetation, and redeposits sediments. in Chesapeake Bay, 
the eftects of hurricanes can be seen in the deposition of sedimentary layers (Bayley et al. 1978). 
The loss of submersed vegetation in the tidal Potomac River and Estuary was likely due to uprooting 
and/or siltation caused by extensive storm damage in the 1930s, during which sediment was 
Geposited to a depth of over 200 mm (Carter et al. 1985). Stream vegetation which reproduces 
mainly by clonal propagation may be removed from swifter flowing sites during storm events 
(Butcher 1933; Bilby 1977) to recolonize slower sites. Poor agricultural practices in the watershed 
may exacerbate flooding effects and sediment deposition during storms (Edwards 1969). Where 
beds of vegetation remain after storms, their structure may be damaged. Storm-damaged seagrass 
beds showed no difference in sediment-trapping ability when compared with unvegetated areas 
(Ward et al. 1984). 


Navigation in ice and in Low Fiows 


Barge traffic at the end or beginning of the navigation season may also increase sediment 
resuspension and deposition as vessel power is increased for navigation in ice (Hochstein and 
Arams 1989). The decrease in numbers and biomass of macrophyte taxa in shipping channels was 
attributed to pressure waves created by winter navigation in the St. Lawrence River (Raynal and 
Geis 1978, in Schloesser and Manny 1989). Pressure waves created by navigation in ice increase 
macrophyte drift (Poe and Edsall 1982). 


As barge-tows encounter navigational difficulties, they may deviate from the sailing line into 
shallow areas and areas closer to shore, increasing sediment resuspension and shore erosion 
(Simons et al. 1981, 1988). Similarly, navigation during low flows can also increase sediment 
resuspension and transport of sediment into side channels (Simons et al. 1981, 1988). 


Comparison of Wind and Navigation Effects 


Drawdown 


Navigation causes predictable drawdown, resulting in exposure of shoreline vegetation for 
short periods. During drawdown, floating vegetation has been observed to be moved from channel 
borders into the main channel (W. R. Clark, lowa State University, personal communication). High 
winds can also cause drawdown; however, the extent to which this occurs is less predictable and 
may be significant only for portions of the river unprotected by bluffs and where fetch distances are 
long. 


Direction, Magnitude of Energy Input 


The relative contributions of wind and navigation energies to uprooting and sediment transport 
are difficult to assess. Navigation effects may be easier to predict than stochastic wind and storm 
energy inputs. Navigation energy inputs into shorelines can be predicted based on the vessel 
parameters described above. Wind energy inputs will depend on shoreline geometry in relation to 
the prevailing wind direction, speed, and effective fetch. Bhowmik (1976) developed shore 
protection criteria for lilinois lakes and ponds based on measured wind-generated wave heights and 
noted that wave heights produced by recreational boat traffic and wind were in some cases similar. 
The magnitude of energy inputs from navigation and wind will also be affected by flow conditions in 
rivers and backwaters, so that both inputs will have greater effects during low flows. Stefan and 
Anderson (1980) modeled flow and exchange in an Upper Mississippi River i:npoundment. Under 
low flow conditions, wind shear stress was a major driving force governing sediment exchange 
between backwaters and the main channel. Although in general navigation tows have the effect of 
moving suspended sediments into backwaters, Sparks et al. (1980) observed that wind-generated 
waves could occasionally push turbid water from a backwater into the main channel of the Illinois 
River. 


Periodicity, Frequency, and Duration 


Wind and barge energy inputs were compared on the Illinois and Upper Mississippi Rivers 
(Bhowmik et al. 1982). While waves were generated more frequently by river traffic, these waves 
generally lasted for minutes in comparison with wind-generated waves, which could last for hours 
at high wind velocities. However, navigation events occurred several times per day, resulting in 
durations of 30 to 75 min, while significant wind-generated waves were likely to occur only a few 
times per year. Navigation-generated wave heights were generally <0.3 m, whereas wave heights 
for a 2-year, 6-hour duration wind ranged from 0.3 (illinois River) to 0.4 m (Mississippi River). 


Effects of Waves on Aquatic Macrophytes 


Morphology, Resistance, and Uprooting 


The increase in wave energy transmitted to the bottom may be the main factor limiting the 
minimum or “upslope” depth of aquatic vegetation, either through direct uprooting or through the 
secondary effect of sediment sorting and removal of finer, more organic sediments (Jupp and 
Spence 1977; Spence 1982; Ward et al. 1984; Keddy 1985). For example, in a study of wild rice 
(Zizania aquatica), Lee and Stewart (1971) observed that greatest mortality occurred during the 
period when leaves were still submerged and plants were physically uprooted by wave action. 
Chambers (1987) provided the first quantitative evidence that the minimum depth of colonization 


(the upslope limit) for several species of submersed macrophytes was a function of the wave mixed 
depth. : 


The resistance of plants to uprooting varies with the growth form, water depth (plants in 
shallower water receive more force than plants in deeper water), the extent of beds, and the 
density of vegetation. Stucies of plant resistance to uprooting have ranged from observations of 
species survival and zonation patterns as a function of wave energy (Heslop-Harrison 1955; Haslam 
1971, 1978; Sculthorpe 1967) to experimental comparative analyses of the mechanical properties 
of leaves, stems (or kelp stipes), and root morphology to analysis of the roughness characteristics 
of aquatic vegetation in canals and streams (Pitlo and Dawson 1990) to modeling wave attenuation 
by vegetation (Kobayashi et al. 1993). 


The most comprehensive mechanical analyses of aquatic plants to date have been done with 
marine algae and seagrasses to understand how the properties and shapes of these organisms 
contribute to species zonation patterns in rocky intertidal zones (Carstens 1968; Koehl 1982; Koehl 
1984; Vogel 1984; Denny 1988). In these studies, the drag, lift, and tensile strengths of organisms 
have been measured and compared with the resistance of plants to breakage or uprooting. It 
appears that plants avoid destruction either by producing long, thin, flexible leaves and stems, 
which collapse in high flows to reduce form drag, or by being shorter, less extensible but with 
greater cross-sectional area to increase strength and resistance to breaking. 


Similar analyses of hydraulic resistance and tensile strength have been done for freshwater 
macrophytes growing in rivers by Haslam (1978) and Dawson and Robinson (1985). Haslam has 
classified river plants on the basis of their relative hydraulic resistances (measured with a spring 
balance) as high (emergent or submergent, bushy or branched plants), medium (semi-streamlined or 
streamlined emergents or submergents; e.g., Potamogeton pectinatus when much branched), or low 
(streamlined submergents; e.g., Sparganium emersum); however, the hydraulic resistance can vary 
within a species from highly streamlined to highly branched. Similarly, Haslam has ranked plants on 
the basis of relative anchoring strength, but as with hydraulic resistance, the same species of plant 
may belong to more than one category of strength based on its growth form. In general, plants 
with deeper roots and strap leaves will resist uprooting better than those with coarse or large leaves 
with high hydraulic resistance and shallow rooting systems. The cordate, sagittate, or triangular 
leaves of floating leaved plants and emergents may reduce drag and resist uprooting (Hutchinson 
1975) during windstorms. Heslop-Harrison (1955) noted that Nuphar /utea could exist in more 
exposed reaches of the littoral zone than could Nymphaea, on the basis of its stronger leaf. Due to 
leaf and stem morphology, culms of Phragmites may experience greater erosive force than the 
narrow spiraling leaves of 7ypha or species with short, stiff rosettes and deep root systems 
(Sculthorpe 1967; Hutchinson 1975). Factor analysis and ordinations for species distributions along 
physical gradients in Lake George, New York, indicated that the presence of species with stiff 
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foliage and extensive roots (Eriocau/on sp.) was strongly correlated with measures of exposure 
based on fetch (Collins et al. 1987). Recently, Brewer and Parker (1990) examined extensibility, 
cross-sectional area, and tensile strength of freshwater macrophyte species (Myriophyllum 
spicatum, Ranunculus aquatilis, Elodea canadensis, Potamogeton alpinus, P. richardsonii, and P. 
filiformis/pectinatus). Although age differences between species may have contributed to 
mechanical properties, the study showed significant interspecific differences in extensibility and 
tensile strength, with P. filiformis/pectinatus (found in shallow water in this study) having greatest 
tensile strength and Myriophyllum spicatum (deep water species) having greatest extensibility. 


In flow regimes that are not damaging enough to cause uprooting, aquatic plant beds dissipate 
energy based on their roughness and develop bed densities as a function of current velocity. 
Fonseca et al. (1983) described a model for seagrass bed development (Fig. 2) in which seagrasses 
develop to a bed size and density where they are in equilibrium with “the reduction of current flow 
provided by their canopy, sediment stabilization afforded by their root-rhizome complex, and the 
increase in velocity caused by any mounding associated with their own presence.” 


As beds reduce velocity, the differences between flow outside and inside beds increase 
(Adams et al. 1986), creating flow acceleration around a canopy and possibly increasing local 
erosion (Gambi et al. 1990). The time for wave travel through a bed will increase (Hamill 1983) and 
local sediment deposition will occur (Haslam 1978). 


Flow retardation due to vegetation or other factors is quantified by Manning’s "n," a roughness 
coefficient incorporated into the equation describing flow through a channel: 


Q = (1/n)(A* R?? S*4), 


where QO = flow rate, A = cross-sectional channel area, R=hydraulic radius (the cross-sectional 
area divided by the wetted perimeter), and S = channel slope. 


Manning’s n has been calculated for a variety of freshwater and marine plants, particularly 
weeds which retard flow in streams, navigation, or irrigation waterways (reviewed by Dawson and 
Chariton 1988; Pitlo and Dawson 1990). Roughness coefficients vary with species morphology 
(Fonseca and Fisher 1986), are inversely related to flow, and increase proportionately with plant 
biomass increase (Brooker et al. 1978; Dawson 1978a). The rate of sediment deposition increases 
with roughness increases (Dawson 1978a). Aquatic plant roughness may decrease with increasing 
flow velocity as the plant stems bend in the direction of flow (Dawson and Robinson 1985; Fonseca 
et al. 1982). Roughness also decreases as flow depth increases (Petryk and Bosmajian 1975; Pitlo 
1982). Thus, plant resistance to flow, as expressed by roughness coefficients, may vary widely 
throughout a growing season. 


Fragmentation, Windrowing, and Dispersal 


Uprooted plants or broken plant parts may serve as propagules for dispersal. Brewer and 
Parker (1990) noted that weaker-stemmed elodeid-type plants (E/odea, Myriophylium) broke during 
late summer drawdowns, to form floating mats. Similarly, Sculthorpe (1967) described floating 
"sudd” communities in tropical rivers, drifting islands of aquatic vegetation uprooted by winds and 
currents, which can reestablish downstream. Fragmentation will be strongly affected by seasonal 
changes in weather patterns and storm frequency in addition to seasonal changes in navigation 
(described below). Waves may also act to transport and windrow floating species such as lemnids 
(Weller 1981) or floating seeds (Cook 1987) and clonal fragments along with litter (wood debris) 
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1983). Reprinted by permission. 
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along exposed lake and ri:‘er banks (Nilsson and Grelsson 1990). These processes have been 
shown to be significant in the regeneration of bald cypress communities (Schneider and Sharitz 
1988) and in the dispersal of E/odea fragments in Norway (Rorslett 1969). 


Exposure and Drawdown 


As plants are uprooted from shorelines due to wind- or navigation-generated wave action, 
bank erosion and sediment sorting can result in steeper shoreline slopes containing coarser, less 
organic sediments, which are in turn more susceptible to future erosion. Steeper slopes may be 
less effective in modulating wave action in the littoral zone. Similar effects may be created by the 
drawdown and slope exposure which occur during barge movement in restricted channels (Karaki 
and Van Hoften 1974). Exposure and the resulting changes in slope characteristics may determine 
species composition and productivity of aquatic plant communities on lakeshores (Duarte and Kalff 
1986) or on river margins (Roberts and Ludwig 1991). 


Plants may be absent in extreme exposures, as described for Lake Ontario shorelines (Crowder 
and Painter 1991). In general, species richness is greatest at intermediate levels of exposure 
disturbance (Keddy 1983, 1984). The life history characteristics of plants occurring along 
disturbance and fertility gradients along river margins were summarized in a model proposed by Day 
et al. (1988), based on multivariate analysis of vegetation occurring in riverine wetlands of the 
Ottawa River. Five types of strategies were proposed: “Clonal dominants” (7ypha latifolia, 
Sparganium eurycarpum) formed extensive rhizomes and occurred in fertile, undisturbed areas; 
these areas had low species richness, but had the highest net primary productivity. "Gap 
colonizers” lacked rhizomes, produced many seeds, and germinated on small clearings, such as 
those caused by ice scour or sudden bank slumping. Gap colonizers included weed species such as 
purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria). “Stress tolerators” (Eleocharis smallii, Ranunculus flammula, 
Eriocaulon septangulare, Myriophylium tenellum, Juncus pelocarpus, lsoetes spp.) were small 
evergreen species that occurred on exposed, fertile sites where wave action removed litter. These 
sites had the greatest species diversity. "Reeds" with deeply buried rhizomes (Equisetum fluviatile, 
Eleocharis smallii, Scirpus acutus, and S. americanus) occurred on infertile shorelines where litter 
was removed by flowing water, the shoreline was scoured, and upper layers of sediment were 
churned. "“Ruderals” reproduced annually from seeds and were found only in areas of both high 
fertility and high disturbance, on mudflats. 


In a comparison of plant productivity at an exposed site with plant productivity on similar 
sediments in enclosures sheitered from wave activity, Jupp and Spence (1977) found that 80% of 
biomass decrease at the exposed site was due to wave action. The development of Phragmites 
beds has been negatively correlated with wave exposure and the concomitant removal of litter 
(Ondok 1970). In a study of lakes in Vilas County, Wisconsin, Wilson (1935) described Typha 
colonies being prevented from lakeward expansion by the mechanical action of waves. In 
experiments designed to determine whether direct wave action or indirect sediment effects were 
more important in determining plant biomass, Coops et al. (1991) found that plant biomass of 
Phragmites and two species of Scirpus was more affected by direct wave action than by secondary 
sediment nutrient effects. However, Typha production was affected by both nutrients and site 
exposure. 


In exposed sites, plant recovery after a disturbance may be slower than at more sheltered 
sites, as sediment nutrients are removed with resuspension of finer sediments (Keddy 1985). In 
general, greater wav sure will decrease species diversity in nutrient-poor sediments (Grelsson 
and Nilsson 1991). ast, species richness, productivity, and expansion at a eutrophic site 
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have been shown to be greater at an exposed site than in a sheltered site (Weisner 1987, 1991). 
The mechanism in this case appears to be that fine, flocculant shifting sediments provided less 
stable anchoring, had higher oxygen demand, and reduced light availability at the sheltered site. 


Thus, plants may be limited at sites by very coarse sediments or by fine, flocculant sediments 
(Barko and Smart 1986). 


Wave action may remove seeds and overwintering buds from seed and bud banks (Foote and 
Kadlec 1988), and in general the seed banks of shores with high exposure appear to be less diverse 
than the seed banks of sheltered sites (Grelsson and Nilsson 1991; Wisheu and Keddy 1991). 


Studies of the Effects of Traffic on Aquatic Vegetation 


Commercial Traffic 


The loss of aquatic plants in English navigation canals has been described by Haslam (1987). 
Describing the lilinois River, Sparks (1975) noted that, in areas sheltered from the wind, bank 
erosion occurred due to boat wave action. This resulted in the loss of trees from eroding levees. 
He also described the loss of rooted aquatic plants in Lake Chautauqua related to increased turbidity 
from suspended sediments. The loss of Phragmites beds in Pool 5 has been related to altered flow 
patterns and sand deposition (Fremling 1973; Olson and Meyer 1976). In main channel areas of the 
Upper Mississippi River, periphyton communities are less diverse, displaying two-dimensional 
architecture in comparison with the more diverse, three-dimensional flora in backwaters (Luttenton 
et al. 1986). Aquatic plant species were less diverse; shorter, narrow-leaved species were more 
common; and abundance was lower in shipping channels compared with non-shipping channels of 
the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers (Schloesser and Manny 1982, 1989). These differences were 
attributed to (1) disruption of normally unidirectional flow resulting in physical uprooting and (2) 
erosion of low-density substrates. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (1987) related decreased areal 
extent of submersed aquatic plants with reductions in the photic zone caused by increased 
suspended sediment. Comparing sediment texture and light availability as factors affecting aquatic 
plant distribution in the Upper Mississippi River, Roseboom et al. (1992) concluded that presence of 
vegetation was more closely related to light availability than to sediment texture. 


Sediment transport into backwaters results in loss of pool volume: Pool 19 has lost 55% ot 
its capacity due to sedimentation (Bhowmik and Adams 1986; Bhowmik et al. 1986). It is 
estimated that, at present sedimentation rates from upland erosion and transport of fine sediments, 


most of the open water areas of backwater lakes will be marshlands within the next century (Chen 
and Simons 1986). 


Recreational Traffic 


Recreational boat props were the most important factor in the dispersal of aquatic weed 
fragments between New Zealand lakes (Johnstone et al. 1985). Liddle and Scorgie (1980) 
reviewed the effects of recreational boating on freshwater plants and found that recreational traffic 
increased turbulence, cutting by propellers, direct contact, and destruction (Fig. 3). Sukopp (1971) 
described prop wash and direct contact damaging Phragmites beds. Significant increases in 
turbidity as a function of recreational boat traffic were observed by Hilton and Phillips (1982). The 
increase in turbidity remained above ambient levels for up to 5.5 hours. The effects of recreational 
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Figure 3. The impacts of recreational traffic on macrophytes (from Liddle and Scorgie 1980) 


craft on submergent and emergent vegetation in English canals were studied by Murphy and Eaton 
(1983). Cluster analysis was used to classify sites on the basis of boat traffic, turbidity, 
macrophyte abundance, and species composition. Submergent vegetation was highly negatively 
correlated with critical boat traffic frequency. Emergent vegetation showed the same trend, with a 
lower correlation coefficient. The seasonal pattern of traffic in different canals affected the course 
of macrophyte community development. Direct destruction by propeller cutting was noted. 
Sediment resuspension was also observed and was shown to be largely inorganic, reflecting bottom 
sediment resuspension rather than phytoplankton stimulation. In the River Vecht (Netherlands), 
Vermaat and De Bruyne (1993) used transplant experiments with and without protective 
breakwaters and showed that growth of Potamogeton pectinatus was negatively affected by 
physical damage from recreational boat traffic. 
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Summary 


Aquatic plants, due to their location in littoral, shoreline, or rocky intertidal zones, are affected 
by wave energy generated from tides, wind, and/or traffic. The interactions between waves and 
vegetation are summarized in Figures 2 and 3. Waves act directly by uprooting or fragmenting 
plants. Indirectly, wave action resuspends and transports sediments, resulting in coarser sediment 
textures in areas with high wave exposure, and sediment texture gradients from coarse sediments 
in high exposure areas to fine, higher nutrient sediments in sheltered sites. Suspended sediments 
affect plant growth by decreasing light availability, by scouring leaves, or (as a result of nutrient 
enrichment in the water column) by stimulating phytoplankton and periphyton blooms, which shade 
plants. Sediment deposition may enhance plant productivity by providing nutrients or may bury 
propagules and decrease germination and growth. The frequency, magnitude, and duration of wave 
energy inputs can be the principal factors determining species dispersal, diversity, and productivity 
at a particular site. Changes in the nature of wave disturbance may directly affect plant species 
composition and abundance, leading to changes in other components of an aquatic ecosystem. 
While affected by wave energy, aquatic plants also dissipate this energy, modifying their physical 
environment by decreasing water velocities, which in turn decrease mixing and increase sediment 
deposition (Hynes 1970). Thus, the presence of aquatic vegetation creates local zones of low 
water velocity which decrease erosion and increase water clarity and dissolved oxygen. 


The effects of commercial and recreational traffic can be destructive to aquatic vegetation due 
to increases in wave energy, turbulent wave action impinging on shorelinas (Kearney, Inc. 1980), 
increases in suspended sediment observed during barge-tow passage, and increased siltation 
observed in backwaters. 


The potential for damage to aquatic vegetation from commercial and recreational traffic 
depends on vessel and channel characteristics. Navigation vessel characteristics which affect the 
wave height, wave velocity of bow and stern waves, and drawdown depend on size, blocking 
factor, tonnage, loaded/unloaded draft, velocity, direction of travel (upstream versus downstream), 
frequency of vessel passage, and distance from shore. Recreational traffic effects are also related 
to the frequency of passage, boat velocity, and hull characteristics. Channel characteristics which 
affect the degree of sediment resuspension include channel configuration (i.e., sinuosity), cross- 
section, bed roughness, sediment texture, sediment inputs from tributaries, connections between 
the main channel, side channels, and backwaters, and seasonal variation in river flow 
characteristics. 
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